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Editorials 


CONVENTION —The last couple of conventions 
EXHIBITS have been pretty good ones for 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Ex- 
hibitors. As a result pressure within the Association 
for an every-other-year exhibit instead of every year 
seems to have died down somewhat. Far be it from this 
column to prompt a renewal of this discussion. Yet 
since some firms always seem to have a successful ex- 
hibit, or at least are satisfied with results, it has been 
suggested that many of those dissatisfied do not gear 
their exhibit to meet the desires and demands of the 
customer, 


Although this column has some reservations in that 
area, the results of a survey concerning what visitors 
want from exhibitors at an industrial exposition reach- 
ing our desk this week, may be of interest to both 
canners and exhibitors. The survey was conducted at 
the Design Engineering Show held earlier this year by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., producers of many of the nation’s 
largest industrial shows. 


Here in brief is what the visitors requested of ex- | 


hibitors and some typical comments: 


1—Technically qualified booth personnel—‘Sales- 
men in attendance could not give me the technical 
data desired, referring me instead to the home office or 
engineering department.’ 2—Alert and well-trained 
pecble—"Frequently, the booth personnel was tired or 
mae a poor impression although technically qualified 
to }:ake presentation.” 3—Less high pressure selling— 
“C tainly, the least interesting exhibits were those 
lea’ wring one or two products and six men waiting to 
jus > on anyone who strolled in.” 4—Fewer pretty 
gu —"I like pretty girls but they are useless as a 
sou of information.” 5—Maximum number of prod- 
uci nd their features—“Have more products on hand 
an. ore working models, explaining certain design 
pri ples. Too many booths were taken up purely 
as ertisement and did not show anything different 
th: what their sales catalogues or representatives have 
she) us before.” 


{ More product applications—‘More examples of 
mals and hardware in actual application would 
stir ate thought. Would like to see more unique 
des accomplishment toward solving specific prob- 
lem 7—Better technical literature—‘Exhibitors 
sho. | be encouraged to distribute more engineering 
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data such as dimensions, finishes, materials, etc. Too 
much of the literature is strictly propaganda.” 8— 
Your newest products, and your research and develop- 
ment activities—‘‘It would be a big help if they realized 
how important new developments are to us, and would 
also do something to let us see more of their research 
and development work.” 9—Exhibits that are con- 
venient to study and understand—‘Found that many 
booths attempted to attract attention by color and 
girls, and get less attention than the practical, orderly 
displays that are full of good data and facts.” 


In a publication discussion results, each of these 
points is followed by specific recommendations for im- 
provement. In summary the booklet points out: 


“Do make sure your exhibit is a hard-working one, 
full of products, helpful facts, demonstrations, appli- 
cations, and alert, engineering-trained personnel. The 
static exhibit will not do the same kind of effective 
job for you. And to be avoided at all cost is, for the 
lack of a better word, the ‘institutional’ type of display 
in which the company and not its products holds 
center stage. A company’s standing and history are 
significant—but to a design engineer his major concern * 
lies in what comes out of the company’s design and 
manufacturing facilities: the original equipment with 
which his company can design and produce better 
machinery and equipment.” 


To be sure, the vast majority of CM&SA exhibitors 
do a reasonably good job in these respects, otherwise 
the Canners Show could never have gained the repu- 
tation it has as one of the finest industrial shows in 
the country. The big shortcoming, as this column sees 
it, is the almost total lack of advance publicity for 
specific exhibits. The Canners Show is so large and 
there are so many interesting things to see, that the 
perfect exhibit could well be overlooked without that 
advance publicity. This publication publicizes the 
Convention and the Show itself at every opportunity, 
but the advance publicity for specific exhibits of 
which we speak, is a job that must be done by the firm 
itself{—by advertising. Between now and January 21 
when the exhibit opens, 13 weekly editions of this 
publication will be issued. A series of advertising mes- 
sages in those issues concerning specific exhibits will 
reach the right people. 


| | 
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EXPANDING 


row—Chicken noodle soup, clam chowder, and vegetable 
soup packed in 50 ounce cans bearing the legend “Insti- 
Pack.” These three items are different from the consumer CHICRER 
pack, and are distinguished primarily by the cut of the 
meat, vegetables, and other ingredients. 


SEVEN NEW CAMPBELL PRODUCTS FOR THE 
FOOD SERVICE INDUSTRY—Top row—Four new prod- 
ucts for hot food vending machines—Packed in the tradi- 
tional 8 ounce can are chili bean soup, chicken stew, barbe- 
cue beans, and beef stew. Like all other products in the 
Campbell vending line, these four additions have a heat 
insulated label to protect the customer’s fingers. 


Bottom 


CONDENSED 


SOUP | 


Campbell Draws A Bead 
on the Food Service 


Industry 


Spokesmen for the Campbell Soup 
Company on September 27 told some 
20 Food Editors that the food service 
industry is today one of the half dozen 
fastest growing industries in the coun- 
try and left little room for doubt that 
Campbell intends to get its full share 
of this attractive market. They an- 
nounced a new policy for the Institu- 
tional part of Campbell's business, 
and at the same time introduced 
seven new products for the food serv- 
ice industry. 

W. P. MacFarland, Marketing Man- 
ager for Campbell’s _ Institutional 
Division, said the policy change means 
that Compbell will formulate and 
pack special and exclusive products 
to meet the needs of the food service 
industry. “In years past,” he said, “the 
company’s institutional products, for 
the most part, have been extensions 
of its retail products. 

“To implement this policy change, 
the Company has strengthened the 
organizational structure of the institu- 
tional division, and greatly expanded 
the scope of its research activities.” 

Speaking of the new products in- 
troduced, Mr. MacFarland said, 
“These soups are completely different 
in appearance and taste from any of 
the products currently available on 
the retail shelves.” Distinguished _pri- 
marily by the cut of the meat, vege- 
tables and other ingredients, the soups 
were prepared in answer to the needs 
of food service operators who asked 
for soups distinctive from those 
already enjoyed by their customers at 


home, yet still embodying the Camp- 
bell standard of quality and flavor. 
The soup line will be expanded as 
Campbell moves more rapidly in this 
direction, and the company will also 
introduce other new products for the 
food service industry later this year. 


RESEARCH 

Dr. Carl H. Krieger, director of 
basic research and product develop- 
ment for Campbell, spoke of the 
mushrooming growth of thé industry 
and the demand for a wider variety of 
canned, frozen, and dehydrated con- 
venience foods. These developments, 
he said, point up the urgency for new 
research efforts in providing foods 
with even better flavor, appearance, 
texture, and proper eating tempera- 
ture. Evidence of the firm’s intensive 
interest, he said, “is demonstrated by 
the fact that we have a separate group 
devoting 100 percent of their time 
to institutional products in the pre- 
pared frozen food field. Also we have 
over 75 problems on our books de- 
voted exclusively to the development 
of products for the food service indus- 
try. These are divided between heat 
processed, frozen, and dehydrated 
foods.” 

Dr. Krieger spoke also of the need 
for improved methods of preparing 
foods, and stated that much also 
remains to be done in flavor research. 


$25 BILLION MARKET FORECAST 

John A. McGlinn, Jr., Campbell's 
Vice President for Marketing, esti- 
mated that gross sales of the food serv- 
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ice industry will reach a record $20 
billion mark by the end of 1961. “In 


the past five years,” he said, “food 
service industry sales have grown by 
30 percent. The Industry is today one 
of the half-dozen fastest growing in- 
dustries in the country. If this ac- 
celerating rate of growth continues, 
food service gross sales may well pass 
the $25 billion mark by 1965.” 

Mr. McGlinn pointed out that 
Americans eat nearly 80 million meals 
a day away from home and stated “it 
is no surprise that in sheer dollar 
volume, the food service industry 
ranks fourth in the nation, following 
the consumer food market, clothing, 
and the retail value of all homes.” 


GROWING PAINS 

Accompanying this growth, accord- 
ing to Mr. McGlinn, are growing 
pains for which no immediate solu- 
tions are readily apparent. Among 
them, he cited: 1—A need for im- 
proved methods of portion control; 
2—Demand for a wider variety of 


easy-to-prepare convenience foods; «nd 


3—The growing shortage of both 
trained chefs and untrained kitchen 
help. 

“All of these are problems which 
food processors can share,” he svid. 
“Because of the difficulty restaurant 
operators have in obtaining employ ces 
to do kitchen work, the food pro es- 
sor can do more and more of the 
kitchen drudgery at the factory by 
putting more and more convenic 1ce 
and variety into the foods availal e. 

“This will come about prim: vily 
through increased research,” he 
pointed out, “and it is in the long: 
term, self-interest of the proces ing 
industry to make the required iny °st- 
ment.” Mr. McGlinn said that the 
whole food industry had _ incre: sed 
its research on products for the ! 0d 
service field. 

“It's not blue sky,” he said, “to see 
the day when vending machines m sht 
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rve soup or other hot liquids in 
cat-retaining 
indies, and even a place for crisp 


mugs, perhaps with 


ickers on the side. Nor is it blue 


y to foresee a fully-prepared meal 


nded quickly on eye-appealing 


, astic plates. For institutional use, 
cstaurants will one day receive more 


atrees packed in individual portions. 
iis will guarantee them fuller por- 


ion-control.” 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
FOOD PROCESSORS 


“Since 1953,” Mr. McGlinn stated, 


“some sections of the food service in- 


dustry—such 


school lunchrooms 


and employee lunchrooms in plants 
and offices—have increased in number 
and sales volume by almost 100 per- 
cent. Others, such as hospitals and 
restaurants have grown by 66 percent. 


“At the same time, food processors’ 


sales to the food service industry have 
grown by 50 percent as compared to 


al 


growth of 25 percent in the food 


industry as a whole.” (Sales of Camp- 
bell Soup Company products to the 
food service industry have grown dur- 
ing this same period by 100 percent.) 


become an 


“Thus, the food service industry has 
increasingly important 


market for food processors. In turn, 
processors, through their research and 


development efforts, are becoming of 
more importance to the food service 
industry. 

“While the nation’s restaurants, 
cafeterias, and lunch counters account 
for 45 percent of total food service 
industry sales, schools have become 
the second largest purchaser,” Mr. 
McGlinn pointed out. “Today, school 
lunchrooms account for 10 percent of 
the food service industry, or $1.8 
billion. 

“Foremost among the myriad prob- 
lems facing school lunchroom opera- 
tors,” he said, “is the problem of find- 
ing qualified personnel willing to 
work only six hours per day for nine 
to ten months a year for propor- 
tionate pay. In addition, all food 
service must be completed in approxi- 
mately one and one-half hours. 

“School lunchroom operators must 
also take into account a stringent need 
for economy while providing whole- 
some, easy-to-prepare foods which will 
meet high nutritional standards. 
Government subsidies of varying 
amounts up to a maximum of 9¢ per 
meal are provided only if these re- 
quirements are met. In addition, these 
subsidies are not always in cash— 
surplus commodities such as_ cheese 
are often distributed to schools in 
large quantities that pose storage 


problems in menu variation. 

“Such problems as these and the 
need for solutions to them,” he said, 
“are the responsibilities not only of 
schools but of the industries serving 
them.” 

Mr. McGlinn said, “it is obvious 
that parallel problems exist in other 
segments of the food service industry 
which can also be shared by food 
processors who can devote both atten- 
tion and research and development 
effort to them.” 


PACKAGING AND LABELING 
HEARINGS RESUMED 

Hearings before the Senate Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Sub-Committee 
on Packaging and Labeling of Food 
and Household Products, will be 
resumed October 25, 26 and 27. Sena- 
tor Hart (Mich.) a member of the Sub- 
committee, will preside at the hearings 
in Washington, D. C. Earlier hearings 
were held on June 28, 29 and 30. 

Speaking before the Senate on 
September 23, Senator Hart stated 
that there are encouraging signs that 
industry is taking a hard look at its 
own practices as a result of the June 
inquiry. The National Canners As- 
sociation has urged all members to 
review product filling operations and 
make necessary changes. 


Combine Peas and Lima Beans 


with the Scott Improved Pea and Bean Combine 


eshes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
nly with only one operator. The high capacity 
drastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
y for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
of labor alone. The same acreage can be 
‘led faster with less equipment. This new 


bine does not cost — it pays! 


4E 
COMPANY 
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1224 KINNEAR ROAD, 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 


Larger hoppers are available for 
sweet corn and other products. 
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Paulson 4 Row Bean Picker 


INGENUITY AND INVENTIVENESS 


Wisconsin Twins Develop 
New 4-Row Bean Picker 


The twin sons of Howard Paulson, 
Bruce and Bernard, are at it again. 
This time it is a 4-row Bean Picker 
and an Hydraulic Dump Box to be 
used with the harvesting equipment. 
Experimental work is nearly complete 
on a Cluster Breaker and a Chiller to 
prepare beans, peas, and other prod- 
uce for refrigerated transportation is 
on the drawing board. 

The boys, now 20 years old, started 
this career as a spare time operation 
five years ago when they were but 
15 years old and sophomores in high 
school. Their first industry project 
was the Paulson Bean Picker (2-row 
type), which has since been widely 
accepted throughout the industry 
both here and abroad. 

Realizing the ingenuity and_ in- 
ventiveness of the boys, it was their 


father, Howard, who suggested that 
they make a Snap Bean Picker em- 
bodying efficiency with simplicity. As 
a field man for Stokely-Van Camp 
he had seen the need for such a ma- 
chine. Within three months the young 
Paulsons had completed a_ working 
model, which was soon tested in Wis- 
consin and also the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. With a few refinements and 
adjustments, it proved — successful. 
These machines are now in- produc- 
tion today. 

The 2-row Picker is capable of pick- 
ing from 1 to 5 tons of beans per 
hour, depending on field run. By com- 
parison it takes 10 hand pickers, work- 
ing at top speed, to pick a ton of 
beans per day. 

Paulson Brothers Industries was 
originated in 1958 and is located in 


Hydraulic Dump Box Mounted on 2 Row Picker 


Clear Lake, Wisconsin. Officers are: 
Howard Paulson, President; Warren 
Knowles, Secretary; and Lloyd Linder- 
son, Treasurer. 

The newly completed and_ tested 
4-row Picker, and the other recently 
developed equipment, are reported to 
be in production for next year. 

On March 1, 1961 the Paulsons and 
others organized the Olson Milling 
Sales Corporation, which represents 
several manufacturers of milling 
equipment and provides a complete 
millwright service. 

The Olson Corporation now mar- 
-kets a bone crushing machine for 
rendering plants; another invention 
of Bruce and Bernard. This, too, was 
an industrial need supplied by the 
amazing ability of the twins. 


PICKING PECKS ’N’ PECKS O’ PICKLES—Peter Pij 
become “white collar workers” with the help of a 1:w 
pickle-picking machine being tested near Waterloo, \ is. 
The device which allows pickers to work sitting down he ps 
speed the operation of getting raw cucumbers to the p! nt 
for processing and packing. This makes for better pict ies 
according to the National Pickle Packers Association. 
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How to Avoid Repeating the Troubles 
of this Past Packing Season 


Floyd V. Matthews, Jr. of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, writing in “Mary- 
land Processors Report” had some 
timely suggestions to help processors 
avoid repeating the same mistakes of 
this past packing season with regard to 
handling, inspecting and filling of the 
raw product. The same system might 
well be used for the entire process, in 
addition to raw product handling— 
contracting, processing, equipment re- 
pair, maintenance and replacement, 
warehousing, labeling and shipping. 
The important thing, as Mr. Matthews 
says, is to make notes of the trouble- 
some areas now, while they are fresh in 
mind, and do something about it now 
before another season is suddenly at 
hand. Here are Mr. Matthews sug- 
gestions: 

NOW OR NEVER? 

That's right, will you plan to change 
some of your troublesome areas now or 
never? The processing season for many 
is now coming to a close. This is the 
time to review the past season and 


plan for improvements. No doubt you 
have a few things in your mind that 
caused trouble or delays. Jot down a 
brief description of the troublesome 
areas, and then spend about a day a 
week planning how to eliminate such 
disturbances. Remember that delays 
mean idle labor and machines, thus 
boosting overhead and operating ex- 
penses. 

The ultimate in most any plant 
operation is to have the product move 
through the plant without any delays 
and with as little hand labor as _possi- 
ble. Each operation should be just a 
little faster than the previous one. If 
any of your products go through an 
unnecessary storage period, then some- 
thing is usually wrong with your line 
organization. 

Here are some areas in which delays 
occur frequently. 

1. Raw product dumping. Men will 
dump baskets or boxes for a while and 
then loaf for a while. ‘Too many men 
dumping or no control over the dump- 
ing frequency? 


2. Conveyor belts overloaded. If 
this is combined with any sort of in- 
spection, the product should be only 
one unit deep and not crowded on the 
belt. How can you inspect something 
that you cannot see? 

3. An overloaded beit can be helped 
by control over the previous operation, 
increasing the width of the belt, or by 
increasing the speed of the belt. Vice 
versa for an underloaded belt. 

4. Spray nozzles that wet the prod- 
uct instead of washing or rinsing the 
product with some energy. Effective 
nozzles must have a lot of energy from 
either a lot of water, a lot of pressure, 
or both. 

5. Spilled product in transferring 
it from one conveying means to 
another. Do you throw the spilled 
product away or reuse it? Why not in- 
stall some deflectors or other controls 
to prevent spilling? 

6. Filling machines not filling prop- 
erly. Can the machine be set to fill the 
cans with the proper weight and thus 
eliminate the “topping off” operation? 

7. Hoses without nozzles for clean- 
ing. A finger over the end of a water 
hose does not impart much energy to 
the water for blasting debris off the 
floor and equipment. 

Are any of the above items familiar 
to you? If so, what are you going to 
do about them? Now or Never? 


Shuttleworth 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


% Big labor savings 


% Adjustable 202 - 404 inclusive 


% Very gentle 
Portable 
%& One man operation 


oof 


A Model 
for every need: 


retort to labeler 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 
EAST: Bill Rombin, Fairfield, Pa.—Phone 912 R13 
MIDWEST: Jim Shuttleworth, Warren, Ind—Phone 190 
WEST: Jim Gilfillan, Bellevue, Wash.—SH 6-3265 


4 Models of Unscramblers e 5 Models of Retort Crate Unloaders 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write, Wire or Phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC. 


WARREN, IND. 
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NEW LABEL FOR 
tractive, eye-appealing new label. 


front-to-back labels. 


fornia, are responsible for the attractive design. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
AND 


PACKAGES 


SUEST QuaLiTY 


DRINKING WATE 


INSTANT WATER?—Well, not 
quite yet, but the Hanover Canning 
Co., Hanover, Pa., has come up with 
the next best thing. They are pack- 
ing Pure Filtered Drinking Water in 
No. 10 cans for use in emergencies. 
The water is treated to prevent cor- 
rosion, “off” flavor, and then packed 
in special tin-plated cans. The water 
is guaranteed to remain wholesome 
and palatable for the life of the cans, 
which will last indefinitely with nor- 
mal handling and care. 


“LAND O’LAKES”—Oconomowoc 
Canning Company’s “Land O’Lakes” line is sporting an at- 
A white background 
emphasizing freshness replaces the old yellow and_ black 
The graphic simplicity and pattern 
repetition of the new label makes for ease of consumer 
identification. Further the can will read completeiy from 
any angle on the shelf and contents can be determined at 
a glance, having time for both food store clerks and the 
shopper. Thomas Laufer & Associates of Sausalito, Cali- 


PRESSUR 
CONTAIN 


The American Can Company has 
developed the nation’s largest aerosol 
container for consumer use. The new 
24 ounce pressure container holds ap- 
proximately 50% more product than 
the present 16 ounce title-holder. It 
will be introduced commercially in 
December. 

The American Can innovation may 
result in the “large economy size” 
being featured to consumers for the 
first time according to Canco market- 
ing executives. They point out that 
the giant size can will make it possible 
for a number of packers, and in turn 
retailers, to reduce their unit selling 
price per ounce to the customer. 


Minn. is using this gigantic display figure to attract su \er- 
market shoppers around the country. Made of Dylite ex- 
pandable polystyrene, it is said to be the largest solid { am 
plastic display ever made. Here the jolly green gian is 
surrounded by a jumble display of the firm’s products. 
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AGRICULTURE 


egetables for 


(U.S.D.A. Report) 


October 1, 1961 
SUMMARY.—Production of eight 
vegetable crops grown for commercial 
processing is expected to total 7,419,- 
S10 tons this year according to the 
U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board. This 
is 10 percent more than the 6,771,520 
tons of these crops produced in 1960 
and 20 percent more than the 1950- 
59 average of 6,205,320 tons. Prospec- 
tive production of each of the eight 
crops this year exceeds that of 1960 
with record large crops of green lima 
beans, snap beans, and sweet corn 
expected, 

Percentage increases in anticipated 
production this year over last. are: 
sweet corn, 25; beets, 24: green lima 
beans, 20; snap beans, 14; contract 
cabbage for kraut, 13; green peas, 6; 
tomatoes, 4. Production of winter and 
spring spinach was only nominally 
higher this year than last. These eight 
crops normally account for 92 percent 
of the aggregate tonnage of the 10 


COVER PHOTO 
NALLEY’S GOES TO THE CON- 
SUMER—A tremendous newspaper 
campaign of page-dominating ads in 
black and white and Natlley’s red 
backs up one of the biggest regional 
consumer contests ever held... the 
“Nalley’s Country Cupboard Contest,” 
offering $101,000 in prizes. “The con- 
test is concentrated in the states of 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah, 
Idaho and Northern California. It 
has all the dimensions of a national 
contest, with more power and impact 
it is confined to five states 
and Northern California. In all, 1,001 
i) portant prizes are being offered, 
in Juding a 25 foot Owens Flagship 
C tiser, an all expense trip to Paris 
lo two, a Falcon Station Wagon and 
S000 in cash. 
arted in’ September, news- 
poers the West will carry the 
stv of the contest with a schedule 
into November.  hard- 
h ong newspaper campaign will be 
li owed by heavy television and radio 
( paigns during the Holidays and 
t! ughout early Spring. A follow-up 
spaper campaign is also contem- 
p od. L. Evert Landon, Current 
ident of the National Pickle 
Pers Assn., is president of the 
oma, Washington firm. 
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Processing 


vegetable crops included in the regu- 
lar reporting program for vegetables 
lor processing. The estimate of 1961 
production of cucumbers for pickles 
and of asparagus utilized by processors 
this year will be released later. 

LIMA BEANS.—The October | 
forecast of green lima bean  produc- 
tion places the 1961 crop at a record 
123,300 tons. This compares with 103,- 
170 tons produced last year and the 
average crop of 93,960 tons. Prospects 
for the 1961 crop improved in nearly 
all major producing States during 
September. In New Jersey and Pen- 
nsylvania, harvest was nearing com- 
pletion by October 1. Yields of Ford- 
hooks in Pennsylvania are reportedly 
below average while yields of baby 
limas are above. Harvest was drawing 
to a close in Michigan and Wisconsin 
by October 1. The California Ford- 
hook crop was nearly all in by the 
first of October. Vining in the Oxnard 
district was slowed by cool, fogey 
weather during the harvest season. 
About two-thirds of the baby lima 
crop had been harvested by October 


BEE TS.—Production of beets for 
canning this year is now estimated at 
175,820 tons, 24 percent more than 


harvested in 1960 and 11 percent 
above average. Timely rains helped 
the late crops in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Harvest is underway and ex- 
pected to continue into November. 


CABBAGE.—Packers of sauerkraut 
report an expected 1961 kraut cabbage 
crop of 156, 270 tons grown under 
contract. In 1960, cabbage production 
grown under contract to processors 
totaled 138,530 tons. Average contract 
production is 112,620 tons. No attempt 
is made to forecast open market pur- 
chases which are largely the result of 
weather and price factors. These pur- 
chases will be combined with contract 
production for a total crop estimate 
in December. Historically, contract 
production accounted for 62 percent 
of the total in 1960, 69 percent in 
1959, and 62 percent in 1958. During 
the years 1950-59, an average of 57 
percent of total production was grown 
under contract. 


SWEET CORN.—The October 1 
estimate points to a record processing 
sweet corn crop of 1,732,670 tons in 
1961. ‘This is 25 percent more than 
the 1,390,460 tons produced in 1960 
and 24 percent more than the 1950-59 


(Continued on page 19) 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


Oy 
AZ 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


“*Monitor”’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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w= Armadillos seldom lose out on 
the field of battle. They just pick 
smaller opponents! And, when the odds 
are against them—they rely on the “suit 
of armor’ nature thoughtfully provided. 
Another case of a container—that does 
what it’s supposed to do... best! 


In the food field, Canco containers do 
what they are supposed to do... best! 
Behind every Canco success story are 
the experts who made it possible— 
Canco’s aggressive team of research, 
manufacturing and marketing experts 
... the most experienced group in the - 
container industry. Their knowledge of 
food processing and consumer needs has 
resulted in the leading packages of to- 
day and assures you that the great con- 
tainers to come will come from Canco. 


To help boost your profits, put the 
Canco team to work on your packaging 
problems. 


GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 
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j 
1) 
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Country Gardens, Inc. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.)—Delbert J. Cook has joined 
Country Gardens in an executive mar- 
keting and sales capacity, President 
Glen Olson has announced. ‘The firm, 
which is observing its 50th Anniversary 
this year, operates canneries at Gillett 
and Coleman, Wisconsin, and dis- 
tributes nationally under its own prin- 
cipal brands “Country Gardens” and 
“Crystal Brook,” as well private 
labels. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation 
stockholders have approved a 5-for-4 
split of the corporation’s common 
stock as proposed by the Board of 
Directors on August 23, and also ap- 
proved an increase in the number of 
authorized common shares to 7,500,- 
000 from 5,000,000. The additional 
shares will be distributed on Novem- 
ber 8 to stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 20. The first quarterly cash 
dividend on the split shares will be 
paid on January | at an annual rate 
of $1.10) per share equivalent to 
$1.3714 on the present shares, up 
from the present $1.20 per share. 


Eastern Tuna Cannery—Consoli- 
dated Foods Corporation has entered 
into a contract to sell its cold storage 
plant and warehouse in Cambridge, 
Maryland, to Bumble Bee Seafoods, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Castle & Cooke. 
Bumble Bee will install a modern tuna 
fish cannery, the first for the firm in 
the East, and scheduled to be in oper- 
ation by next April. Maryland ‘Tuna 
Corporation, a new subsidiary of 
Bumble Bee, will operate the plant 
which will employ about 150 persons. 
The tuna will come from the South 
Atlantic where it is reported that tuna 
fishing off the Coast of Africa has 
grown to such proportions that the 
company determined to establish a 
plant in the East to handle the catch. 


Lake Shore Canning 
(Cleveland, Wis.)—Carlton 
assistant manager, has been promoted 
to plant superintendent succeeding 


Company 
Voigt, 


Otto Born, who will retire on January 
1 after serving as plant manager for 
the past 20 years. Mr. Voigt has been 
a Lake Shore employee for the past 
six years. Otto Stein continues in his 
present position in charge of all ware- 
housing, shipping receiving. 
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Food Corporation of America (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) has announced that 
A. Z. Kouri, Wichita Falls, “Texas, 
former executive vice president of 
General Mills, has been named to the 
Food Corporation Board of Directors. 
FCA was formed early this year by a 
group of ‘Twin City business men to 
acquire active producing independent 
food processing plants and companies 
located throughout the country 
through capital expenditure, long 
term financing, and merger. In July 
the company purchased Plymouth 
Rock Provision Company of New 
York City, a 25-year old meat  proc- 
essing and provision firm for $5 mil- 
lion in cash. This company is now 
operating as a wholly owned subsid- 
iary. 


Cerneli Seed Company (St. Louis, 
Mo.)—William Carter, — widely 
known in the seed industry and to 
food processors, has been elected to 
the new office of Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Earl M. Page, president of the 
company has announced. 


Edward N. Evans, president of the 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, has been elected 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Cambridge. 
Cambridge products are widely used 
in the industry. 


Continental Can Company—Fred 
W. Hoover, Jr., previously senior vice 
president of Langendorf United 
Bakeries, a West Coast bakery chain, 
has joined Continental Can Company 
as assistant to President ‘Thomas C. 
Fogarty. Mr. Hoover, who is 43. years 
old, has had 23° years of diversified 
experience, principally in the field of 


processing and marketing of food 
products. 
Corn Products Sales Company— 


Daniel E. Lucas has been appointed 
Eastern Regional Sales-Service  Man- 
ager for the Industrial Division with 
headquarters in the Eastern Regional 
Office in New York City. Mr. Lucas, 
who comes to his new post from Argo, 
Illinois, where he was manager of the 
company’s ‘Pechnical Service Depart- 
ment, replaces Clyde D. Woodburn, 
who was recently named manager of 
the Division’s Philadelphia District 
Office. 


Virginia Canners Association — will 
hold its 54th Annual Convention. at 
the Executive Motor Hotel in’ Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 23 and 24, 
Secretary Marshall has an- 
nounced, 


The National Frozen Food Associa- 
tion Annual Convention will be held 
at the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Florida, November 4-8. A varied and 
full program has been announced, 
with the afternoons largely left free 
for visiting the frozen food exposition. 


The Northwest Canners & Freezers 
Association has mailed reservation 
forms for the 6th Annual Convention 
to be held at the Olympic Hotel, Seat- 
tle, Washington, January 8 and 9. 
Convention — preparations, — according 
to C. R. ‘Tulley, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, call for notification to delegates 
of their room assignment immediately 
after November 15. ‘There can be no 
assurance then of obtaining desired 


accommodations after that date. 
The Florida Vegetable Canners 
Association will hold its 3rd) Annual 


Meeting at the Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida, November 3 
and 4. instructive program will 
be built around the subject “Research 
in the Canning Industry.” Among the 
subjects to be explored will be how 
to take advantage of available research 
facilities to improve volume and 
diversity; the development and use 
through additional research of by- 
products of vegetable canning opera- 
tions: the research facilities available 
at the University of Florida at Gaines 
ville and at the USDA Citrus and 
Vegetable By-Products Laboratory at 
Winter Haven. 


Dulany Sales Conference—Th« 
nual Sales Conference of the distribu- 
tors of Dulany frozen foods was held 
at the Mayllower Hotel in) Was ving: 
ton, D. C. on October 2 and 3. sales 
and advertising plans were dis¢ issed 
and seven new frozen food items were 
introduced. ‘The new items ere: 
Southern vegetables—Turnip G cens 
with Diced ‘Turnips; Speckled tter 
beans; and Lady Creme Peas. 
tige vegetables— Artichoke arts: 
Baby Brussels Sprouts; Italian Cut 
Green Beans: and Whole Green 
Beans. 
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LARRICK TO SPEAK AT 
NCA CONVENTION 


xeorge P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Fi od and Drugs, will be a featured 
sp aker at the National Canners As- 
so ation Convention in Miami_ this 
co iing January, NCA has announced. 
My. Larrick is scheduled to speak at 
a special session on consumer protec- 
tion scheduled for Tuesday morning, 
January 23. It is expected that Mr. 
Larrick will devote particular attention 
to the subject of factory inspection. 

NCA has also announced that on 
Wednesday, January 24, the NCA and 
CM&SA_ will jointly sponsor a_re- 
search session, which will be a clinic 
discussion on “Fill Control and_ Fill- 


ing Equipment.” L. W. Beacham, as-° 


sistant chief of the Food Division of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
will be on the panel to outline regula- 
tory requirements and answer related 
questions. 


NAFFP TO CELEBRATE 
21ST BIRTHDAY 


Registration forms have gone out 
to members of the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers and other 
interested individuals and firms, in 
preparation for a gala celebration of 
the Association’s 21st Annual Conven- 
tion. The Convention will be held 


at Chicago’s Palmer House, March 
4-7, 1962. 

With reference to the Association’s 
coming to maturity, F. Webster 
Browne, Convention Committee 
Chairman, in an accompaning letter 
states that the Association is experi- 
encing a sense of growing up and a 
determination to speak up as the 
industry's association comes of age. 


* * 

American Can Company and 
Akerlund & Rausing, Swedish packag- 
ing manufacturer, have formed a 
company in Sweden to sell American 
Can’s Dixie Cup line in Europe. The 
company, AB Dixie, will be equally 
owned by the two firms. Plans call 
for the building of an addition to the 
Swedish firm’s plant at Lund in South 
Sweden, where the Dixie Cup line of 
cups and containers will be manu- 
factured. Production machinery will 
be built by the Dixie Cup Division in 
the United States and shipped to 
Sweden. Gunnar Brime, vice president 
of Akerlund & Rausing, will head the 
new company. 


DEATHS 


Kenneth N. Rider, President of 
Kenneth N. Rider Company, Trafal- 
gar, Indiana, died of a hemorrhage 


while being taken to the hospital on 
Friday morning, October 13. Ken 
Rider was one of the best known men 
in the canning industry in the Mid- 
west, and in Indiana in particular, 
since he served for many years as 
Secretary of the Indiana Canners As- 
sociation, leaving that office to become 
President of the group. Genial of 
nature and forceful in his undertak- 
ings, he unquestionably did more for 
the Indiana Canners Association than 
any other one man, and he leaves a 
mark deeply imbedded in the hearts 
and minds of his competitors and as- 
sociates. He was buried from a Frank- 
lin, Indiana, funeral home on October 
16. 


Charles A. Kolb, 66, former vice 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, and one of the country’s leading 
authorities in the grocery business, 
died in a White Plains, New York, 
hospital on Wednesday, October 4, 
after a short illness. Mr. Kolb retired 
from his post with General Foods last 
year and since that time had been a 
consultant to several food companies, 
specializing in areas of sales and trade 
relations. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, and five grandchildren. 
He had lived at 2 Overlook Road in 
White Plains. 


CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


USKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Frequent Replacement Buying Foreseen 
—Tomatoes Tighten—Corn And Beans 
Slow — Fruits Routine— Fish Show 
Strength 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 20, 1961 
THE SITUATION.—More buying 
interest in standard tomatoes out of 
the tristates has developed, with con- 
tinued bullish reports on this item 
from the Midwest and California. In 
the remainder of the canned vegetable 
line, buyers are still going slow in ad- 
ditional committments on fancy corn 
and green beans, but are continuing 
in the market for peas in fair volume. 
Routine activity is reported in canned 
fruits, but in the canned fish category 
sardines, salmon, and tuna are all 
showing strength. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Distributors ex- 
pect to be in the market more fre- 
quently for replacements during the 
closing quarter of the year, but ap- 
parently expect to operate on a tight 
inventory basis to strengthen their 
cash position in the year-end balance 
sheet. With the shortages that plagued 
the market on some items toward the 
close of the past marketing year pretty 
much a thing of the past, buyers are 
not inclined to stock far ahead, but are 
covering moderately beyond routine 
levels in a few isolated instances where 
higher prices and/or supply shortages 
appear in the making for the near- 
term. 


TOMATOES.—With tomato and 
supplies both tightening in the mid- 
west and in California, the tristates re- 
main the happy hunting ground for 
the buyer seeking standards which are 
still quoted on the basis of $1.00 to 
$1.05 on Is, $1.2214-$1.25 on 303s, 
$2.10-$2.15 on 214s, and $7.50 for 10s. 
In contrast, standard 303s in the mid- 
west range $1.35 to $1.40, with 214s at 
$2.30-$2.40 and 10s at $7.75-$8.00, 
while in California standard 303s are 
held at $1.45, with 214s at $2.15 and 
10s at $7.35-$7.50, while fancy solid 
pack 303s are held at $1.85 and 21s at 
$2.75. 


CORN.—Nothwithstanding reports 
of corn freely available at $1.45 on 
fancy 303s in the midwest, tristates 
canners continue to quote the market 


MARKET NEWS 


at $1.50 on both whole kernel and 
cream style, with extra standards at 
$1.35 and standards at $1.25. While 
standard corn is available at $1.20 in 
the midwest, eastern pack at $1.25 
represents a better buy in most in- 
stances in this area because of trans- 
portation costs factors. 


BEANS.—While many canners_ in 
the tristates continue to quote a mini- 
mum of $1.10 on standard green bean 
303s, short cuts at $1.05 are still avail- 
able, with some business reported at 
214¢ under that level. Extra standard 
cut green is ranging $1.25 to $1.35, 
with the market on fancy quoted at 
$1.35-$1.40 on cut beans and $1.50- 
$1.60 on French. style. Some traders 
are looking for a moderate advance on 
standards, which are being strongly 
featured as canned foods department 
leaders by many mass distributors. 


PEAS.—A fair amount of business is 
reported to have developed in stand- 
ard 303s early June peas in the tri- 
states at the $1.20 level, with many 
canners quoting $1.2214-$1.25. The 
market for extra standards is quoted at 
a range of $1.35-$1.40. Midwestern 
canners are generally holding stand- 
ards at a range of $1.30 to $1.35. 


PUMPKIN.— Trade demand _ for 
canned pumpkin is registering a sea- 
sonal upturn. Current values find 
fancy 303s at $1.10 in both the East 
and midwest, with 214s holding at 
$1.55 to $1.60 and 10s at $5.75. 


THE ALMANAC 


1961 EDITION 


Now Ready 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
1-9 Copies $5.00 ea. 
Standing Orders $4.00 ea. 
10-19 Copies $4.00 ea. 
20 and over Copies $3.00 ea. 
Back Copies $5.00 ea. 


Send all orders to: 


THE ALMANAC 
9 Court St., Westminster, Md. 
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APPLE SAUCE.—A little easiness 
persists in the market for canned apple 
sauce, with fancy 303s ranging $1.2214. 
$1.25 per dozen in the East, with 10s 
quoted at $7.25 to $7.50. Demand con- 


tinues limited, and mainly confined to 
small lots for immediate needs. 


CITRUS.—Florida canners are mov- 
ing out carryover holdings in fair vol- 
ume at unchanged prices, with orange 
juice in 2s pretty much cleared from 
first hands. Prices are steady. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.—Buying 
in California and Northwestern canned 
fruits remains highly selective. Dis- 
tributors generally are working down 
earlier acquisitions of peaches and ‘cots 
before coming into the market for 
higher-cost replacements. | Moderate 
buying interest is reported in cock- 
tail, however, with fancy 303s quoted 
at $1.9214 and up, with 214s at $2.95. 
Pears are also coming in for some buy- 
ing interest, and the same holds true 
on new pack purple plums, with the 
market apparently headed toward 
higher levels on the latter. 


SARDINES. — Maine canners are 
hoping to have the fishing season ex- 
tended by legislative action as the pack 
this season is lagging far behind nor- 
mal. Canners continue to offer only 
subject to confirmation, with the mar- 
ket nominally ranging $11 to $12 per 
case for quarter keyless f.o.b. canneries. 
California packers continue to hold 1s 


ovals at $7.65 on 48s and $4.25 to 


$4.50 on 24s. - 


SALMON.—A steady to strong mar- 
ket prevails in salmon on the Coast, 
with packers firm at list. Fancy Aliska 
tall reds are quoted at $35 to $37 per 
case, with halves ranging $24 to 525, 
while medium reds are $31-$32 and 
$19-20, respectively. Canners vote 
pink talls at $28 per case, with h: lves 
ranging $15.50 to $16, while chums 
are steady at $25 for talls and $1' to 
$15 for halves. Columbia River chi- 
nooks are well sold up, and the m: ket 
is largely nominal on fancy. 


TUNA.—Demand for tuna is re 
ported more active than usual for this 
season of the year as distributors eek 
to effect coverage in advance of a) ‘ici- 
pated further price increases. The 
market for fancy white meat halve on 
the coast is quoted at $13 to $13.5( per 
case, with fancy light meat at $11 and 
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cl nks at $10.10. Grated is quoted at 
$¢ 50. Japanese canners have advanced 
qi otations on both albacore and light 
m it tuna delivered in the U.S. with 
th advance compounded by a rise of 
fii, cents per case in ocean freight 
raics, effective Nov. 1. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Morket Returns to Normal Basis As 
Pipelines Fill—Heavy Movement At Re- 
taii—Tomato Packs Ends—Many Items 
Short Supply 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, October 19, 1961 
THE SITUATION.—It’s still a very 


active market although most canners’ 


have now caught up on shipments and 
the situation is returning to a more 
normal basis. However, the movement 
of canned foods off the retailer’s shelf 
is heavy and that fact in itself creates 
the kind of business everyone likes to 
see. 


On the local canning front, overall 
activity is tapering off sharply as the 
tomato pack has just about run it’s 
course. Canners are still working on 
pumpkins, beets and carrots but. when 
they are finished the plants will be 
cleaned up and that will take care of 
the 1961 canning season, There is no 


question about the local pack of to- 
matos, it is down about 10° from last 
year locally and it will also be down 
in California although processors there 
are still pushing hard to can every 
available ton. The market continues 
to move higher on both tomatoes and 
all products but juice as all indications 
point to more demand than there are 
supplies. The corn market is just hold- 
ing it’s own but peas are very strong 
and the buyer that is not covered on 
tens is a lost soul these days as Wis- 
consin canners are off the market on 
new sales. The bean market is doing 
better with the trade scrambling for 
additional stocks of Blue Lakes which 
they cannot buy. There are rumors of 
higher prices in the offing on cocktail 
but nothing definite has appeared as 
yet. The pear market is a little easy 
because of pressure to sell from Cali- 
fornia although the Northwest mar- 
ket continues unchanged. The adver- 
tised brands have advanced the price 
of pineapple and juice but the two 
private label factors have still not 
changed their lists which is highly un- 
usual as this industry normally moves 
as one. 

TOMATOES.—Local canners_ will 
not have as many tomatoes to sell as 
they did last year and California can- 


ners may be in even worse shape. In 
any event, the market is very strong in 
all producing areas. Indiana and Ohio 
canners are holding standards at a 
bottom of $1.05 to $1.0714 for ones, 
$1.40 for 303s, $2.35 for 214s and $7.75 
for tens while Coast canners an- 
nounced another increase this week to 
$1.50 for 303s, $2.20 for 214s and $7.60 
for tens. The trade have purchased 
heavily in this market as there was 
little doubt in the average buyer's 
mind about how this market was going 
to go. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS.—Another 
increase in price on all California to- 
mato products was announced this 
week as the industry continues behind 
last year’s production totals with little 
opportunity to make up lost ground. 
Puree in tens is going up to $7.85 for 
1.045, $9.10 for 1.06 and $10.25 for 
1.07. Paste is moving up to $15.00 for 
26%, and $17.00 for 30%. Fancy catsup 
will list at $1.8214 for 14 oz. and $11.35 
for tens with fancy chili sauce at 
$1.921%4 for 12 oz. and $12.50 for tens. 
Fancy juice is moving to $1.2714 for 2s 
and $2.65 for 46 oz. although local can- 
ners still insist in offering the same 
item at $1.20 and $2.35. A very strong 
market with shortages showing up all 
over the place 


For Information on... 


“tl firms: 
packed. 


ember firms of Association: 


Write for 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


“Buyers’ Guide and Directory” 


| i-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 
Easton, Maryland 


Latest Directory—Price $3.00 
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PEAS.—The situation surrounding 
#10 peas is so bad that canners in 
Wisconsin are trying to buy additional 
stocks from each other at premium 
prices and getting nowhere. It’s easy to 
imagine just where the uncommitted 
buyer fits in this picture. Everyone is 
ready and willing to buy standard, 
extra standard and fancy tens of three, 
four and five sieve sizes but nothing is 
offered and it is a long time before 
another pack gets under way. Obvi- 
ously, prices are strong and they are 
going to be higher. 


SWEET POTATOES. — An_ item 
that always increases the buyer’s inter- 
est at this time of the year. However, 
Eastern sources indicate they will pay 
much more for raw stock this year 
than they did last and the trade will 
find new pack prices up sharply. First 
quotation from the canning front in- 
dicate fancy #3 squat will bring $2.60 
as compared to about $2.05 last season 
with tens 40/50 count up to $11.00 
and the 25/35 count up to $10.50. 


BEANS.—This market appears to be 
improving as Wisconsin canners have 
now withdrawn special prices origi- 
nally quoted to meet competition from 
New York. Canners there raised prices 
a week or so ago and local processors 


stop with us! 


From coast to coast, motels displaying 
the Congress sign proudly offer fine 
accommodations to traveling America. 


Diner's Club, American Express and = 
Carte Blanche credit cards honored. 

Free advance reservation service. 

Enjoy your trip more — travel first 
class—travel the Congress way. — 


CONGRESS OF MOTOR HOTELS 
2503 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Write for literature and new 
TRAVEL GUIDE listing fine 
motels from coast to coast, 
inspected and approved by 
Congress of Motor Hotels. 


lost no time following suit. Fancy 
three sieve cuts are up to a bottom of 
$1.3714 with tens at $8.00 with the 
market now apparently on_ stable 
ground. Distributors are still trying to 
buy standard cuts in 303s at $1.00 but 
the market is more like $1.05. Early 
sales were heavy at the lower figure. 


APPLESAUCE, — Eastern canners 
are now in full swing on the 1961 pack 
of sauce and report excellent early 
sales although the trade here are not 
too confident of the market in view 
of bumper crops. Generally, the in- 
dustry is holding fancy grade at $.8714 
for eight ounce, $1.25 for 303s and 
$7.25 for tens although there are per- 
sistant rumors of lower prices in some 
quarters. Current prices, however, 
which are more or less of a carryover 
from last spot sales, are moving a lot 
of sauce and should continue to do so. 


PINEAPPLE.—With the seaman’s 
strike now over, pineapple shipments 
should return to normal movement 
although the trade are now faced with 
higher prices from the advertised 
brands. Quotations have been moved 
up on pineapple 5¢ per dozen on some 
sizes, 10¢ on others and 15¢ on still 
others. Juice moved up 5¢ per dozen 
on 21ls, 10¢ on 2s and 25¢ on 46 oz. 
The higher prices on solid pack are 
somewhat surprising in view of heavy 
stocks on the islands and the so called 
independents have not indicated any 
increase as yet. The fear of a possible 
price freeze may have had some bear- 
ing on the action. 


WEST COAST FRUITS. — There 
has been talk and rumors of higher 
prices on cocktail, probably because of 
current unprofitable levels, but noth- 
ing concrete has reached this market 
to date. Sales are still going at $2.85 
for choice 214s and $10.70 for tens. 
The pear market is a little shaky be- 
cause of pressure selling on the part 
of California canners who enjoyed an 
excellent pack. They have sold, for 
example, choice tens at $12.00 whereas 
Northwest canners are sitting tight at 
$12.60 and expect to continue doing so 
unless the pressure becomes too great 
The Cling market remains firm in the 
face of encouraging reports on total 
pack figures and sales to date with 
prices based at $2.40 for choice 21s 
and $8.85 for tens. 


* * * 


New Jersey Farmers Week and 
Farmers Show will be held in Trenton, 
January 23-27, 1962, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture has 
nounced. 


‘sauce 90¢ (8714¢). 


CALIFORNIA MARKE™ 


California Packers Advance Tomat.es 
and Tomato Products—Tonnage Con- 
tinues to Lag—Cocktail, Cling and Free 
Peach Packs Up—Prices Steady 


By “Golden Stater” 


San Francisco, October 19, 1961 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS.— 
With tonnage still lagging 10 to 12 
percent behind last year, packers an- 
nounce a second round of advances to 
apply against contract bookings. New 
prices go into effect the end of October 
with most packers limiting the amount 
against contract that can be ordered 
out at the current price levels. Little, 
if any, new business being confirmed 
as packers anticipate pro-rated deliver- 
ies. New advanced prices are listed 
with current shipping price in_brack- 
ets. 


PEELED TOMATOES.—Standard 
grade 303s $1.50 ($1.45), 214s $2.20 
($2.15), 10s $7.60 ($7.35); Extra stand- 
ard or choice 303s $1.60 ($1.55), 214s 
$2.45 ($2.40), 10s $8.35 ($8.10); Fancy 
303s $1.90 ($1.85), 214s $2.80 ($2.75), 
10s $10.25 ($10.00). Stewed tomatoes 8 
ounce $1.1714 ($1.15), 303s $1.85 
($1.80). Current reports indicate that 
peeled stock was so late that canners 
expect to pro-rate heavily, particularly 
in choice solid packs 


TOMATO PRODUCTS. — Catsup, 
12 ounce standard $1.50 ($1.471/), 
12/18 ounce $2.20 ($2.15), 14 ounce 
extra standard $1.70 ($1.65), 14 ounce 
fancy $1.8214 ($1.7714) 12/20 ounce 
$2.60 ($2.50). Tens fancy $11.35 
($11.10), extra standard $10.35 ($10.10), 
standard $9.35 ($9.10). Chili sauce 12 
ounce $1.9214 ($1.8714), 10s $12.25 
($12.00). 72/8 ounce fancy tomato 
Hot sauce 85¢ 
(8214¢). Paste 96/6 ounce $8.75 a case 
($8.25 a case). Tens 26% $7.50 per 
case ($7.25 per case), 30% $8.50 per 
case ($8.25 per case). Puree No. 214 
1.045 at $2.40 a dozen, up 5¢; 1.05 at 
$2.75, up 5¢; tens 1.045 now $7.85 
($7.60), 1.06 $9.10 ($8.85) and 1.07 
$10.35 ($10.10). Tomato juice _ lists 
now $2.65, up 10¢ for 46 ounce and 
$1.2714, up 5¢ on 2s, 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS.—Pacl of 
fruit cocktail, cling and free pez hes 
are up but movement at low oper ings 
have stimulated heavy initial 1 ove- 
ment and retail promotion has ca ried 
through to give clings a good sta ¢ at 
the new price levels, and cockti | is 
expected to advance at any time 10W 
(possibly before this goes to p 25): 
FLASH—First published list adv: 1ces 
cocktail effective October 31. Ins ruc 
tions submitted by then to be shi; ped 
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n later than November 15. 8 ounce 
cl -e up 5¢ to $1.1714; 303s up 714¢ 
to 51.9714; 24s up 15¢ to $3.00; and 
te s up 25¢ to $11.20. Fancy in extra 
he vy syrup new prices are: 8 ounce 
$1 (21%, 303s $2.05, 214s $3.15, and 
te: s $11.80. New pack figures just 
rei sed show pack 6 percent larger 
thaa last year 


LING PEACHES.—Pack up 6 per- 
cent from last year but slightly below 
anticipated. Low original openings 
created immediate retail promotion, 
which has carried over with good in- 
structions from the trade at the ad- 
vanced prices. 


FREESTONE PEACHES.—Pack is 


up 3 percent. Movement is good at. 


bargain prices with full fancies carry- 
ing strength. 


PEARS.—Prices holding steady as 
the trade evaluates outcome of Cali- 
fornia pack in relation to the North- 
west. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners 
Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


10/1/60 9/30/61 


Grapefruit Juice ........ 1,611,485 1,982,757 
Orange Juice ........... 1,143,298 1,023,464 
Combination Juice ...... 659,902 395,882 

Grapefruit Sections ...... 717,548 878,747 
Tangerine Juice ........ *32,716 *191,750 
**315,256 **215,241 


‘Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Incbludes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


10/1/60 9/30/61 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
4,955 11,149 6,016 13,535 
2,148 4,833 
392 1,176 505 1,516 
Bulk Gals. ..... 5,304 7,040 
Total Gals. ... 21,049 26,924 


GOVERNMENT FOODS 


MSSA.—Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency has announced the following 
pur: hases of Canned Foods for the use 
of she Armed Forces: An additional 
pur hase of 184,826 cases of Canned 
Pea in No. 303’s from canners in the 
Stai s of Minnesota and Wisconsin at 
pris ranging from $2.58 to $2.65 per 
casc domestic, and $2.88 per case ex- 
por 

1 91,024 pounds of Canned Salmon 
in* >. 1 Tall cans from canners based 
in attle, Washington, at prices rang- 
ing rom .6322¢ to .6416¢ per pound. 
2,380 cases of Canned Peaches in 
6/1; and 24/214's, and an additional 
pur ase of 350,470 cases of Canned 
Pea es in 6/10’s and 24/214’s from 
can rs in the State of California, 
ran ig in price from 3.69 to $4.15 per 
casc or 10's, and $4.39 to $4.70 per 
case 214’s domestic; and $3.98 to 
$4.4 for 10’s and $4.65 to $4.77 per 
or 214’s export. 
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NOVEMBER 3-4, 1961—FLoRIDA VEGE- 
TABLE CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual 
Convention, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


NOVEMBER 6-13, 1961—MusHRoomM 
WEEK. 


NOVEMBER _ 5-8, 1961 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion & Exposition, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 7-10, 1961—PACKAGING MA- 
CHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, An- 
nual Conference, Workshop and PMMI 
Packaging Show, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1961 — Wisconsin 
Canners Assooiation, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1961—cEorGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, King 
& Prince Hotel, St. Simons Island, Ga. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1961 — Grocery 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, 53rd Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 13-16, 1961—AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES, 43rd 
Annual Convention and Exposition, Brooks 
Exhibit Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 15-17, 1961—Inp1ana CAN- 
AssociATIoN, Annual Convention, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961-—PENNsYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 27-28, 1961—onHIO CAN- 
NERS & FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, An- 


nual Convention, Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1961—UtTAn CANNERS 
Association, Annual Meeting, Weber 
Club, Ogden, Utah. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1961—1RI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1961—NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, 
N.. ¥. 


DECEMBER 9-13, 1961—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, 58th Annual Con- 
vention, and National Sales Conference, 
Chicago, 

JANUARY 8-9, 1962—NoRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1962—cANNERS LEAGUE 

OF CALIFORNIA, 39th Annual Fruit & Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
JANUARY 19-20, 1962—naTIONAL PRE- 
SERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


Conventions and Schools 


JANUARY 21-24, 1962—nca-cm&sa, An- 
nual Convention, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Miami Beach, Fla. 

JANUARY 23-27, 1962—New Jersey 
FarMers WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 

JANUARY 24-27, 1962—associaTION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual Meet- 
ing, Royal Orleans Hotel, New Orleans, La 

JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2, 1962— 
Douste SeAmMER SHort Course, Oregon 
State University, Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 5-6, 1962—cALIFoRNIA 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


VEGETABLES FOR 
PROCESSING 
(Continued from page 11) 
average production. In New England, 
harvest had been concluded by Octo- 
ber 1. The crop in New York made 
good progress during September 
under generally favorable weather 
conditions. Record yields are expected 
and quality is high. The Pennsylvania 
crop was all harvested by the last 
week of September. Except for a few 
late fields in Wisconsin, harvest of 
the 1961 sweet corn crop in the Mid- 
West ended in late September. Exces- 
sively hot weather the first half of the 
month ripened corn rapidly and in 
some cases, fields reached overmaturity 
before canners were able to accept 
deliveries. The Delaware and Mary- 
land crops were all in by mid-Septem- 

ber. 


TOMATOES.—The 1961  process- 
ing tomato crop is now forecast at 


4,167,900 tons, largest production — 


since 1958. The crop this year com- 
pares with 4,018,070 tons produced 
in 1960 and average production of 
3,542,730 tons. Record yields were 


“attained in Pennsylvania and Mary- 


land this year. Growers were through 
picking by October | in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware and except for a limited 
acreage of Italian type tomatoes, har- 
vest was over in Maryland. The pack 
in the Bedford area of Virginia had 
been completed by mid-September. 
Harvest of processing tomatoes in the 
High Plains area of Texas reached 
peak volume in late September. In 
East Texas, picking had ended by the 
first of October. Cold, wet weather 
reduced crop prospects in Colorado 
and yields are the lowest since 1955. 
Prospects in California also declined 
during September and the 1961 crop 
is now estimated to be about equal in 
size to last year’s. Picking activity 
reached peak proportions the first 
week of October. Harvest is expected 
to continue into early November. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Calt.. Fcy., All Gr., No. 300 


OO 
Med.-Small 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal .....3.50 
Med.-Small ssn 
Tri-St. Fey.- All Gr.. No. Suv 
3.95 
3.95 
3.85 
Mid-W., Key... All Gi... Curie & 
12.10-2 2A 


BEANS, Stringless, Green 


East 
Fey., Fr. Style, & 02. .1 05-1 07'S 
No. .5.80-9.00 
Fey., Cut. Gr., No. 303. -1.35-1.40 
Ex. st. Cut Gr., 
1.25-1.35 
7.00-7.80 
Std., Cut, No. 303 ....1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.00-6.75 
Wax, Fcey., Wh., 3 sv. 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 ...1.45-1.50 
-8.70-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. "303. -1.35-1.45 
No. 10 .8.20-8.50 
Std. Cut, No. 303 ..... 1.25-1.35 
Gr., Wh., Fcy., No. 303. .1. 5-2. 75 
No 10 11.50-12.00 
Fey., ‘Cut, No. 303 ....1.32%-1.45 
-7.75- 9. 00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 40 
Std., Cut, No. 303 ....3-10-1.22% 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
8.75-9.50 
8.25-9.00 
Ex. “Sta., No. 303 ...... 1.25-1.45 
Btd., No. BOS 1.15-1.30 
6.75-7.25 
South 
ae Wh. Gr., No. 303 .....1.85 
BIO. 10 20000000000 
No. 303 . 1.25-1.35 
7.00 
6.00-6.25 
Lakes 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.2.55-2.60 
4 sv., No 2.45-2.50 
Fey.. Cut, 2 sv., 
10.00-10.35 
9.65-10.00 
Ex. 5 No. 303 ..1.50-1.55 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. .2.50-2.60 
o. 10 


N .13.75-14.00 
2.10 
Medium, No. "303 1.85 
Ex. Std., G. aw.. No. 303 -1.40 
No. 10 50 
Mid-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. .2.35-2.50 
Small, No. 203 ....... 2.00-2.10 
-12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 303 


No 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303. 148 


BEETS 
East, Fey., 
No. 303 ... en 1.20 
BD) 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303 1. 12% - 1. 42% 
5.15-7.00 
Midwest. Fe)., “Si. & 
MO. BOB .1,12%-1.17% 
Diced, No. 303 +9008 -1.05 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 10 .... 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303. .1.40-1.45 
No. 10-...- ‘ -7.00-7.50 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 10 .. .6.25-6.56 
Sliced, No. 303 ....... see 1.25 
CORN 


East 
W.K. & C.S. Golaen 
Fey., No. 303 ........02 
Ex, Std., No. 303 
1 


No. 10 
Shoepes, Fey., ‘No. 203 . 
10 . -9.50-10.50 
Ex. “std., No. 303 
NO. 10 sees 
Mid West 
W.K., C. S., Gold., Fey., 


-1.50-1.57% 
Ex. Std., No. "303 1.35-1.40 
7.25-7.50 
Co. Gent., W.K. & 
-9.00-9.25 
Ex. “std., No. 1.45 
No. 
Sta., No. 303 
PEAS 
East Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. .. -1.62% 


1 sv., No. 303 2.50-2,60- 


2 8 Of. 
2 sv., No. su3 . 
3 NO. BOB ..- 
3 sv., No. lu .. 
4 sv. No. os 
No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 


Ex. Std., 2 sv. 303 1. 1.50 


3 sv., No. 303 .. 


35-1.40 


Pod Run, No. 303 ...,.1.35-1.40 
Std., 3 sv. No. 303... ...1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 303 2001.25 
Pod Run, No. 303 -1.20-1.25 
East Sweets 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303 . .1.45-1.55 
No. .. -8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
Std., No. 303 .........1.20-1.25 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., i sv., 8 oz 75 
1 sv., No. 10 ........14.00-14.25 
2.00-2.0. 


3 sv., No. 303 .... 
Bx. Gtd., 3 sv., 8 OS. . 
3 sv., No. 303. ........1.45-1.50 


3 sv., No. 10 . .. .8.75-9.00 
Btd., 3 sv., OB. 
3 sv., No. 303 ........ os sae 
MO. 10 8.00-8.25 
@ B GB. -55 


Mid-West Sweets 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 203 ..1.60-1.62% 
4 sv.» "No. 303. ..1.55-1.57% 
8. 75-9.00 
No. 303 ...3.55-1.60 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 303 1.45-1.47% 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
-8,25 
Uneradea, No. 303 | eee 35-1. 40 
“Ung., No. 303 ...1.30-1.32% 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 2% 
BD 
East, Fey., No. 2% ...-1.55-1.60 


SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fcy., No. 303 ......1.10 


No, 2% . 
No. 10 

N. Y., Fey., 2% 
No. 10 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 302 .1.40-1.45 
BD. 6.25-7.50 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303 20 

Calif., Fey., “No. 
No. 
BNO. 4.85 


SWEET POTATOES 
East, syrup pack 


No. 3, Squat ......... 2.60-2.70 

2.50-2.60 

10.50-11.00 
TOMATOES 

Tri-State» 

x. Btd., We. 

1. 00- 1. 07% 
1.22%-1.27% 

Fla., Std., No. 303 1.2u 
2.00 
BIO, BO 

Mid-West Fey., No. 1 Lote 
No. 303 .... os 
NO. 2% 3.15 

1.05-1. 

Calif. Fey., S.P., No. 303 ...1.85 
ces 

1.50 
7.60 

No. 303 ...1.30-1.40 
7.00-7.25 

Texas, Nu. 303 2d 

TOMATO CATSUP 
14 oz. -1.82%-1.85 
11.35 
Mid- West, 14 oz. 1.80 


Kast, bey ldo 


No 10 
TOMATO PASTE 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. 8.75 
No. 10, (per doz.) 
17.00 


Mia-West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% ...14.00 


1.06, No. 303 ..1.90 
uid: ‘west, Fey., 1. 
7.25-7. 
Bast. Fey L.vie No 
8.0U 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East Fey., No. 303 ....1.25-1.35 
Std., No. BOS 
No. lu... 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Choice, No. 303 ........ 
APPLES (East) 
Bl., No. 39 eT 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fcy., No. 2% ...... 3.60 
12.95 
Choice, No. BY 2.75 
9.95 
11.50 
Wh. Peeled, 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 10 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% ........5.%5 
No. 0.55 
Choice, No. 2% ...........-5.55 
MO. 26 


Choice, 
No 


No. 303 


Citrus Salad, 


No. 
GRAPEFRUIT "SECTIONS 
Fla, Fey., No. 303 .... 


2.92% -3.00 


-1.65-1,70 


NO. 303 ee 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fcy., No. 303 ..—— 
chotee, No. 303 1.62% 
2.40 
No. 2.25 
8.25 
Preestn, No. 2% 
10.50 
No. 10 9.80 
PEARS 
Pey., Wo. BOB 2.40-2.50 
Choice, No. 303 ....-ceeee.. 2.15 
12.60 
No. 2% 2.90 


PINEAPPLE—Per case 
(Toll & Wige. extra) 


Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2....7.05 
7.65 
Crushed, 24/2 5.70 
7.15 
Choice, Sl., 24/2 5.70 
7.10 
7.10 
Std., Half Slices, 24/2 ...... 5.20 
80 
6.20 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 303 .. 1.80-1.85 
2.35-2.45 
BD 9.00-9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 2.00-2 


46 oz. tin 


CITRUS BLENDED - 


9 


NO. 2 1.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 -1.02%-1.10 
ORANGE 
MO. 2 1.65-1.70 
46 oz. .3.85-4.10 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 2.80 
12/46 OB. 3.00 
TOMATO 
Bast. No. 2 .....- 
Ne. 90 
Mid-West, Fcy., No. 2 ..1.20-1.26 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 ........1.27% 
NO. 10 ‘ 4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T . .35.0. -37.00 
Med., Red, No. 1T ... 31.0: -32. 
P.S. Sockeye, B + +2500 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 ......-- 28.00 
15.5 -16.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 ........-25.00 
14.0 -15.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 5-4.50 
Ovals, 48/1’s 
No. 1 T., Nat. ...---- —_ 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless. 11.0 -12.00 
¥%, Oil Key Carton ..... .13.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. 5 oz. per do. , 
5.37% 
4.87% 
4.62% 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, %4’s 13.00 38 


Fey., Light Meat, %s 


Chunks 
Grated 


COORTAR, 
- 10.70 
-70 
.90 
.40 
.50 
.30 
| 
ee 2 sv No 10 12.00-12.25 


